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Inferential Student Rating 
of Instructors 
By W. R. FLESHER 


HE primary purpose of this paper’ is to present a point 

of view regarding the student rating of teachers and 

some fragmentary data which may lead to one or more 
hypotheses for future careful testing or which may now par- 
tially support certain hypotheses proposed by the writer. The 
data are focused on questions which writers in evaluation and 
appraisal treat casually. 

The writer proposes the general hypothesis, which is implied 
in the title of this paper, that one can with some fairness infer 
from students’ ratings of a course their probable ratings of the 
instructor of that course. To amplify and clarify this general 
hypothesis, the writer proposes three secondary hypotheses, 
somewhat related but still independent, for which the data to 
be presented in this section provide some clues and a measure 
of support. 


First, students’ ratings of a given course and their ratings 
of its instructor measure to a relatively high degree the same 
variable: the instructor. 

Second, the same group of students, in their ratings of both 
course and instructor, tend to rate the course lower than they 
do its instructor. 

T hird, students’ ratings of courses tend to be more objective 


and more frank (hence more valid) than do their ratings of 
instructors. 


Educational writing is practically devoid of either opinions 
or research evidence bearing directly upon these hypotheses. 
1The writer gratefully acknowledges the assistance of Darrell C. Holmes, Mus- 
kingum College, and of Marie A. Flesher and Robert Hubbard, Bureau of Educational 


Research, Ohio State University, in the gleanings incidental to the preparation of this 


paper, which was read before the recent meeting of the American Educational Research 
Association at St. Louis. 
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Bryan, in one of his more recent studies, approached them. 
Briefly, in his 1944 study, he compared results from the use of 
two instruments—a long form and a short form. In both, how- 
ever, there were questions regarding the course and questions 
regarding the teacher. He concludes: “A good picture of what 
the students think of the teacher and other factors in the class- 
room situation can be obtained without the inclusion of many 
direct questions concerning the teacher.’” 

A study by Crannell, in which the Miami University rating 
form was used, provides data which the writer later uses in this 
paper as relevant to these hypotheses. He states that “ratings 
assigned on ‘Over-all Rating of Course,’ tend to run lower than 
those on any other item. The students appear to be more critical 
in making this general assessment than in making their specific 
ratings.” 


ta data presented here give rise to the three hypotheses 
and tend in a small way to support them. As indicated at 
the beginning of this paper, these data are fragmentary. They 
have not been gathered in a study designed for the purpose for 
which they are here being used. They have been assembled 
from a few sources because of their relevance to the hypotheses 
under discussion. These data are from studies made at three 
Ohio institutions—Ohio State University, Miami State Univer- 
sity, and Muskingum College. The data are of two general 
kinds: those secured from the use of two different rating forms 
—one for rating the course, the other for rating the instructor; 
and those secured from the use of a single rating form which 
provides for one over-all rating of the course and for separate 
ratings in terms of a number of specific items concerning the 
instructor. 

In the studies made at Ohio State University and Mus- 
kingum College, a small church school, the data were gathered 
on separate forms, that is to say the information was obtained 
through the use of collateral forms—one for rating the course, 
the other for rating the instructor. 

Table I contains certain of the data from Ohio State and 
Muskingum. Note the relatively high correlation coefficients 


* Bryan, Roy C. “Comparison of Two Instruments for Use in Evaluating Pupil 
Reactions,” School Review, LII (May, 1944), p. 291. 

*Crannell, C. W. “An Experiment in the Rating of Instructors by Their Students,” 
College and University, XXIV (October, 1948), p. 10. 
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between the mean ratings of the courses or sections and the 
mean ratings of the instructors, ranging from .60 for the Mus- 
kingum group to .82 for one of the Ohio State samples. 

It should be pointed out and emphasized that the coefficients 
in the last column of Table I were computed by correlating the 
mean ratings of the several sections and the mean ratings of the 
corresponding several instructors rather than the means of 
two ratings by each individual student. The nature of the 
available data dictated, in this case, the statistical procedure. 
Note also the persistent fact that the mean rating of the course 
in each case is below that of the instructor, being approximately 
.5, or one-half step on a five-step scale, for the Ohio State 
samples, but decidedly less for the Muskingum sample. 


TABLE I 


Mean Ratincs oF INsTRUCTORS AND CoursEs: EpucaTion SurvEY aT OHIO 
StaTeE UNIvERsITY AND Home Economics aT Muskincum CoLLEGE 





NuMBER Mean RatinG* 





ise cana | Dirrer- 
Suersewrse Enétrectoes ENCE rhe 
anD Date | and | Students Instructors Courses o 
| Sections | MEAns 
ee OE Ae ae (5) (6) (7) 
Ohio State: | | 
1947-48 ....| 29 | gs80f | 430 3-73 57 73 
1948-49 .... 26 | sg20F | 4:35 | 3-84 51 as 
1949-50 .... | 18 | 360¢ | 4-19 3-61 58 82 
Muskingum: | | 
1950-§1 .... | Il | -sRg | 3-97 3-77 20 .60 





* On a s-step scale: 5, 4, 3, 2, 1, of which § is the high end. 
+ Approximate, calculated on an average of 20 students per section. 


The values of the correlation coefficients as shown in Table I 
seem to the writer to support to a considerable extent the first 
of the secondary hypotheses. The persistent differences in the 
mean ratings as shown in Table I seem to provide some support 
with respect to the second of these. 

It should be explained here that analysis of the data gath- 
ered in the Ohio State Survey of Education (freshman orienta- 
tion course) for the year 1949-50 gave Mr. Holmes and the 
writer the original clue which provoked further consideration 
of the general hypothesis and its subsidiaries. 

A dispersion tendency of the Ohio State and Muskingum 
data is shown in Table II. Two persistent and rather stable 
patterns are evident in these range data. First, the range 
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of average ratings for courses is, in each case, greater than that 
for instructors. Second, the upper and lower limits of the range 
for course ratings are, in each case, below the corresponding 
limits in the range of ratings for instructors. 

These patterns seem to the writer to have bearing upon the 
third hypothesis if one can attach any significance to the rela- 
tive breadths of the ranges and to their relative positions on the 
5-step scale. In other words, students seem somewhat less 
gracious in their ratings of courses than in their ratings of 
instructors, and tend to spread their ratings of courses some- 
what more than they do those for instructors. 


TABLE Il 


RanGEs OF AVERAGE RaTINGs FOR INSTRUCTORS AND FOR CourRsEs 
(Sections): Epucation Survey aT Onto State UNIvERsITY 
AND HomE Economics aT MuskincuM CoLLEGE 


| : ; 
N ‘ 
INSTITUTION | INSTRUCTOR | Course 


an Date | Limits of Range | Breadth Limits of Range Breadth 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 


Ohio State University | 
1947-48 ...... 3-71-4.61 | +90 3-15-4.18 1.03 
1948-49 ........ 3-59-4-75 | 1.16 3-05-4.25 | 1.20 
1949-50 ........ 3-46-4.69 | 1.23 | 2.98-4.29 1.31 

Muskingum 
ee) 3-41-4.58 | 1.17 2.95-4.32 1.37 


_ gathered from the use of a single rating form were 
obtained from Ohio State University and Miami State 
University. The forms were not the same. Although each 
rating form included a number of specific items for rating the 
instructor, it provided a single, over-all rating of the course. 
This particular Ohio State sample was from the Department of 
Education pool of data, which included ratings in all education 
courses offered Spring Quarter, 1951, made by students at all 
levels—freshman through graduate. 

Certain data obtained from the two samples are included in 
Table III. Although these data were collected by means of a 
one-form type of rating, two patterns persist. First, there is a 
relatively high correlation at Ohio State between mean 
instructor and mean course ratings. Second, the mean ratings 
for courses are lower than those for instructors for both Ohio 
State and Miami. Noticeably different from the Ohio State 
data in Table I is the small difference of the means for the 
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TABLE Ill 


Mean Ratincs oF Instructors AND CoursEs: DEPARTMENT OF EpucaTIoN, 
Onto STATE UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE OF ARTs AND SCIENCES, 
Miami StaTE UNIVERSITY 





Mean Ratinot 





| 
|; NuMBER ! | Divree- 
IxsTiTUTION | aa | l ENCE 
4 
aus Dare Srupentst | Instructors peer Courses | Mea ° 
EANS 
Does | } 
(1) Ba ails Cia] (5) | __(6) 
Ohio State: ee ae | 
ee 235 4.07 3:97 | 10 | 85 
Miami: | 
1947-48" .... | 4,696 4.06 3.62 | ie  Geaseuwews 
* The figures in this row are taken from Crannell, op. cit., pp. 5-11. 
+ There were 16 sections and 16 instructors at Ohio State. The number of sections at 


Miami were not determinable from the Crannell article or calculable from data pre- 
sented therein. 


$ Based on a 5-step scale; values of 5, 4, 3, 2, 1 were assigned, 5 being the high end 
of the scale. 


Ohio State data in Table III. The writer believes that the 
instructor-rating items in the form used in the Ohio State 
sample included in Table III are neither comprehensive nor 
of the type generally considered by students in rating instruc- 
tors. The writer believes further that these shortcomings in the 
form constitute the major factor in producing the similar mean 
values of the two kinds of rating. 

No range data were readily accessible for the Miami sam- 
ple. Such data are available, however, for the Ohio State 
sample. These are for instructors limits, 2.95—4.78, breadth, 
1.83; and for courses the comparable figures are 2.56—4.69 and 
2.13. Again, there appears a pattern similar to that evident in 
Table II: the range is greater in the course ratings, and both 
the lower and upper limits of the range of course ratings are 
lower than the corresponding limits of the range of ratings for 
instructors. 


Ta most recent sample of data—that from Ohio State as 
shown in Table I11—was submitted to the Ohio State 
University Statistics Laboratory* for exploring the best ways to 
test the significance of certain differences and for assessing the 
meaning of the results of such statistical treatment for the 
hypotheses in question. 

The reader may recall that the correlation coefficient of the 


“The writer’s indebtedness to D. R. Whitney and Mrs. Lydia Kinzer of the Ohio 
State University Statistics Laboratory is hereby acknowledged. 
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mean ratings of the course and the mean ratings of the instructor 
for the 16 sections involved was .85. When the coefficient was 
computed for the total sample (235 students) rather than for 16 
sections, it was found to be .68, still relatively high. The writer 
believes that the sample submitted for further statistical treat- 
ment was the poorest of the samples for which data have been 
presented in this paper. This belief is based primarily on the 
writer’s contention that the items in the form used with this 
sample are inadequate. No other sample was available for 
which primary data could be used for each student. 

The ¢-test of significance was used to determine whether 
there is a significant difference between the mean instructor 
rating and the mean course rating for each of the 16 sections of 
the data gathered during the Spring Quarter, 1951. From the 
values of ¢ computed, it can be inferred that the mean of the 
course rating is not significantly different from the mean of the 
instructor rating. The pedagogical conclusion is that there is no 
real difference between the over-all course rating and the rating 
secured from the questions relating to the teacher. 

The sign test of significance was also applied to the data for 
the 16 sections. This test does not warrant rejection of the 
hypothesis that one is as likely to receive higher ratings for 
courses as for instructors. It has been pointed out earlier, how- 
ever, that the form used to secure these data for instructor rating 
was considered inferior, and also that data presented in Table 
III indicates that the difference between means is quite small 
(.10). With different data it might be possible to reject this 
hypothesis. 

Although the statistical tests do not permit a statement 
about the difference between means for the group as a whole, 
the tendency seems to be for instructor ratings to be slightly 
higher than course ratings. If additional, more adequate test- 
ing of the three hypotheses sustains them, then raters, or eval- 
uators, can proceed in the development of a one-form type of 
student rating of instructor effectiveness. Such a rating form 
can probably be focused on an appraisal of the course rather 
than on an appraisal of the instructor. 

The results based on the limited data presented in this paper 
are admittedly inconclusive. They do, however, point toward 
the acceptance of the hypotheses as possessing sufficient worth 
to justify their further testing. [Vol. XXXI, No. 3] 


Students’ Attitudes toward the 
Worth and Dignity of Others 


By DARRELL C. HOLMES 


[re groups of freshman students at Muskingum College 


were selected to co-operate in this study. One group 

was characterized as manifesting positive attitudes to- 
ward the worth and dignity of others; the other as manifesting 
negative attitudes in this regard. Mean intelligence quotients, 
scholastic-aptitude scores, and grade-point ratios were computed 
for each group. The findings based on the comparison of the 
two groups of freshman students with respect to these three 
factors comprise the substance of this report. 

With the assistance of students in a psychology seminar, a 
sociometric device was constructed by the writer to facilitate 
the selection of the two groups. In brief, the device contains 
five problem situations and provides for judgments as to pos- 
sible behavior in these situations. Below is an item taken from 
the inventory. Note that the behavior involved is assumed to 
be a manifestation of the attitude of respect for others. Note 
also that “A” represents an unfavorable category; “B,” a 
favorable one. 


1. You are eating in the dormitory dining hall. 

A. List the name of the person most likely to comment unfavor- 
ably about the food within hearing of the person in charge of 
preparing the meal. 

B. List the name of the person /east likely to comment unfavor- 
ably about the food within hearing of the person in charge of 
preparing the meal. 


This sociometric instrument was administered to eleven 
freshman counseling groups. Since these groups were small in 
number (ranging from twelve to twenty students), and since 
the students had lived together as groups for eight months prior 
to completing this inventory, it is assumed that each student 
knew all other members of his group sufficiently well to make 
the judgments asked for. Through the use of the instrument 
with these eleven counseling groups, behavior descriptions were 
obtained for about 180 students. 

The use of this instrument is limited by the possibility of 
misinterpretations of personal reactions; for example, a person 

63 
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named in Part B of the item just cited might be a “mousy” type 
of person who would not say anything at all. This possibility 
did not seem to be realized in fact, however, for individuals 
considered to be aggressive by some were by others “picked 
out” for this type of description. This aspect of the instrument 
needs to be investigated further. 


TABLE I 


CoMPARISON OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN FAVORABLE AND UNFAVORABLE 
ATTITUDE Groups WITH REsPECT TO THREE Factors 








Variable | Favorable | Unfavorable | Difference ad 
(1) (2) | (3) (4) (5) 
| Men 
tis BCE) 2 concen ents 118.2 | 111.0 2 2.47 
Oe ee — 67.7 | 36.0 31.7 3-1T 
RPE 1s Srierecuasooseeuod 2.94 1.74 ia | g.17 
Number in group ........ | 14 II UA ae ees Senne ced 
Women 
(iis Ci) . oo. cee 113.8 | 110.2 3.6 | is 
NOS oo Sse Sie howe] 63.0 49.5 | 13.5 | j 
EOS cfg So eens bd 2.83 | 2.43 | 72 3.3T 
Number in group ........ | II 11 


* The formulas used are: 
M —M 
F U 


Ve —o 
M M 
F vu 
ato N,. + Na 2 
Level of significance accepted = § per cent 
¢ Significant. 


TUDENTs whose names appeared most frequently in the 

favorable categories are assumed to have positive attitudes 
toward the worth and dignity of others; students who are 
mentioned most frequently in the unfavorable categories are 
assumed to have negative attitudes toward others. Cross- 
validation procedures were used to check these assumptions. 
For example, student counselors who lived with each of the 
counseling groups and the deans of students were asked, on the 
basis of their personal knowledge of the students, to differen- 
tiate the students with favorable attitudes from those having 
unfavorable attitudes. There was approximately 75-—per cent 
agreement between the ratings of these individuals and the 
ratings by fellow students. 
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Students who were more than one S.D. (standard devia- 
tion) below the mean of the total freshman counseling groups 
as determined by the sociometric device comprise the group 
characterized as manifesting negative attitudes toward the 
worth and dignity of others; students who were more than one 
S.D. above the mean comprise the group characterized as man- 
ifesting positive attitudes. Thus, in so far as it has been possible 
to determine, two groups of students have been isolated which 
represent opposite extremes with regard to the attitudes of 
respect for the worth and dignity of others. 

In Table I is presented separately for men and women a 
summary of the findings with respect to differences between the 
two groups when compared on the basis of three factors: 
intelligence-test score as determined by the Otis B test of men- 
tal ability (1.Q.), scholastic-aptitude scores as determined by 
the Ohio State Psychological Examination (O.S.P.E.), and 
grade-point (G.P.R.). The data for the first two were obtained 
from test results filed in the students’ personnel folders; most 
of these tests had been administered during freshman week, 
approximately eight months prior to the time of the study. 

The hypothesis tested in all instances is that, for a given 
variable, by sex, there is no difference between the mean of the 
unfavorable group and the corresponding mean of the favor- 
able group. Assuming that the means of the variables listed in 
Table I are normally distributed and that the variances of each 
of the samples which are compared are equal, one can make the 
following conclusions from Table I: First, the men in the 
favorable-attitude group are significantly higher than the men 
in the unfavorable group with respect to I.Q., O.S.P.E., and 
G.P.R. Second, the women in the favorable-attitude group are 
significantly higher than the women in the unfavorable group 
with respect to G.P.R. Third, the women in the favorable- 
attitude group are not significantly higher than the women in 
the unfavorable group with respect to I.Q. and O.S.P.E. 
Fourth, for both men and women, the difference between the 
favorable- and the unfavorable-attitude groups with respect to 
G.P.R. seems to be greater than the differences between the 
groups with respect to I.Q. and O.S.P.E. 

In addition to the three variables reported in Table I, two 
other variables were considered: occupation of the student’s 
father and religious affiliation of the student. Comparison of 
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the favorable-attitude group with the unfavorable-attitude 
group for each sex leads to the following conclusions: First, no 
apparent difference exists between the groups in either sex with 
respect to father’s occupation; second, no apparent difference 


exists between the groups in either sex with respect to religious 
affiliation. 


ere more extensive work needs to be done on this 
subject, and at the present time such work is being carried 
on both at Muskingum College and elsewhere, the data from 
this study strongly suggest that a positive relationship exists 
between the attitude of respect which a student has toward the 
worth and dignity of others and the marks which the student 
receives. Thus, the relationship as deduced from this study 
seems to be: the healthier the attitude, the higher the grade- 
point ratio, and conversely. Obviously, this generalization con- 
cerning the relationship between attitude and academic achieve- 
ment will not hold true for all specific cases within the present 
study, nor will it necessarily hold for other situations. 

The writer suspends judgment as to the cause-effect rela- 
tionship which may exist between attitudes and academic success. 
One might conjecture that lack of success in elementary-school 
experiences requiring readiness of a relatively high academic 
order would tend to elicit negative behavior on the part of 
children not ready for these experiences because of slow matu- 
ration rates or inferior ability. Then, by the time such a student 
comes to college, the poor or unfavorable attitude, whatever 
the reason for its existence, might cause academic failure or at 
least cause inferior academic work. Before adequate judgment 
can be made, much work needs to be done in order to learn 
about the interaction of attitudes, values, and personal and 
interpersonal adjustment, and how these factors affect student 
behavior and accomplishment. 

This study’ suggests that we are not dealing with merely an 
interesting “theoretical” problem, but, rather, with one which 
is embedded in the foundation of our society and which has 
immense practical implications for everyday living. 

[Vol. XXXI, No. 3] 


1This study is an aspect of the Cooperative Study of Evaluation in General Education 
which is a project of the American Council on Education being conducted under the direc- 
tion of Paul Dressel, Michigan State College. 


Investigations in Teacher Supply and 
Demand Reported in 1951 


By R. H. ELIASSEN anp EARL W. ANDERSON 


HE supply of teachers and the demand for them in 1951 
were similar to those of 1950 (12). The shortage of 


trained elementary-school teachers remained critical, 
even though some progress was made in alleviating the situa 
tion. In the high-school field, the surplus of teachers in most 
subjects was rather general throughout the United States, but 
with some regional exceptions. 

The most extensive and thorough study made during the 
year was that of Maul, who again made a national survey of 
teacher supply and demand (24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29). The in- 
formation which he collected is helpful to those concerned with 
the guidance and preparation of prospective teachers. Other 
significant studies were made by Hammond, who studied the 
teacher supply and demand situation in Wyoming for the year 
1950-51 (15), and Nutting, who surveyed the attitudes toward 
elementary-school teaching as a vocation on the part of various 
students ranging from the sixth grade to college Sophomores, 
and of teachers in service (34). The United States Office of 
Education made an extensive study of the teacher situation in 
1,374 colleges and universities of this country (37). The Coun- 
cil on Cooperation in Teacher Education identified the causes 
for the teacher crisis, and proposed a number of possible 
remedies (2, 45, “ Several investigators made predictions 
(4, 15, 19, 24, 25, 54). 

Welte and Fuller predicted the need for teachers in Con- 
necticut up to 1964. They reported that the presidents of the 
four state teachers’ colleges agreed upon a percentage allocation 
of teachers to be trained each year for each of the colleges. The 
Connecticut State Board of Education agreed to provide these 
colleges with expanded facilities and personnel to meet the 
growing demands which will be made upon them (55). Bowers 
reported that, in Ohio, the number of elementary-school teach- 
ers in 1951 who dropped out of teaching exceeded by 890 the 
number graduated by all the state teacher-training institu- 
tions (6). Cooper pointed out the need for recruiting fourteen 
hundred more teacher-education students in New York than 
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were enrolled in the state teachers’ colleges during 1950 (9). 
Niederhauser, Partington, and Vesey made the annual analysis 
of the teacher supply and demand as shown by requests re- 
ceived by the Division of Appointments at Ohio State Univer- 
sity (32). Becker reported the effective efforts made in Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland, to relieve the elementary-school 
shortage through refresher courses for former teachers and for 
students who had prepared for secondary-school teaching but 
were interested in meeting the requirements for elementary- 
school teaching (5). Richey and Fox reported the opinions of 
about four thousand high-school students toward teaching, of 
whom only 2 per cent definitely planned to teach, although 13 
per cent had given a great deal of thought to it. Most of them 
reported they had received little help from teachers in choosing 
a vocation. Teaching was judged unattractive by most of them 
(40). Maaske analyzed teacher supply and demand from 1900 
to 1950, giving causes and recommendations for improving the 
present situation (23). 


I" THE elementary schools, it was estimated that the pupil 
enrollment will increase approximately one million pupils 
per year until the year 1957, and from present indications there 
will be only a slight decrease in the late fifties and early sixties 
(4, 24, 25, 54). If the proper load per teacher is 25 pupils, 
then an increase of forty thousand teachers each year for the 
next six years wil] be needed. The estimated annual replace- 
ments will total approximately sixty thousand teachers. If, in 
addition, the overcrowded conditions are remedied and emer- 
gency teachers eliminated, the estimated annual need will be 
approximately one hundred eighty thousand teachers (25). 

The high-school enrollment has changed very little in the 
last few years. Beginning in 1952-53, there will be a gradual 
increase in enrollment due to the influx of the first quota of 
“war” babies (54). This increase will be somewhat gradual 
until toward the sixties, when the rise will be very rapid. There- 
fore, there will be a considerable change in the relation of 
teacher supply and demand in the secondary school after 1955. 
Administrators in college and high school need to plan ahead at 
least four or five years in order to meet the expected increase in 
demand for secondary-school teachers (24, 56). 

In 1951, there was a general oversupply of secondary- 
school teachers, with almost twice as many teachers trained as 
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were needed. Even in the face of this oversupply, however, 
there were shortages in home economics, women’s physical edu- 
cation, library science, mathematics, and physical science. The 
fields most crowded were English, social studies, and men’s 
physical education. Other fields in which the demand was con- 
siderable were business, industrial arts, and music (25). In 
“Wyoming, Hammond indicated a shortage of secondary-school 
teachers in all fields (15). The situation as reported by the 
Division of Appointments, Ohio State University, with a few 
exceptions was fairly representative of the nation for the sum- 
mer of 1950. Here the fields most in demand in descending 
order were: home economics, music, English, commercial fields, 
men’s physical education, industrial arts, women’s physical edu- 
cation, science, mathematics, social studies, fine arts, special 
education, languages, and library science (32). Other place- 
ment officers’ reports (30, 33, 36, 38, 39) in general were 
similar, although at Ball State Teachers College only one white 
graduate of 1951 who made no restriction as to location was not 
teaching in the autumn (8). 

Throughout the country as a whole, there was an urgent 
continuing need for men teachers (54). There was a general 
demand for school administrators and increasing demand for 
college teachers (4, 32), even though a United State Office of 
Education survey reported a 9—per cent temporary reduction 
in the number during 1951 (37). 


"'o shortage of elementary-school teachers continued to be 

critical, but there were some encouraging signs. During 
1951, there was an increase of 13 per cent in the number of 
elementary-school trainees over that of the previous year; in 
the high-school field there was a reduction of 11 per cent (24, 

| 25). Administrators now face the alternative problems: should 

| there be a further reduction in the number of high-school 
trainees in the light of the present surplus, or should students 
be encouraged to plan for high-school teaching in view of the 
increased enrollment which is forecast for 1957-65. 

The following quotations from Ray C. Maul are indicative 

| of the teacher-supply and demand situation in 1951: 


“The teacher shortage is not over, the need for qualified elementary 
school teachers during the next ten years will exceed any previous 

| demand for personnel to staff the classrooms of the nation” (24). 
“The total high school population has remained constant for a num- 
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ber of years. Unless . . . the holding power of the high school is 
strengthened, . . . new educational services are added, or . . . the 
relatively few unqualified teachers now in service are replaced, it seems 
fair to assume that the demand for high school teachers will not be more 
than about 50,000 per year until 1956 when a steady increase in high 
school enrollment will begin” (25). 


One of the very disturbing situations that has grown out of 
the rapid increase in the elementary-school enrollment and 
which will later affect the high schools and colleges is the fact 
that proper facilities, especially classrooms, are not available. 
It is difficult to induce new teachers to enter the profession when 
they realize that they will teach in crowded conditions. It is 
estimated that as many as six hundred thousand new classrooms 
were needed in 1951, and while many are being provided, the 
situation is far from encouraging (14). 


ae of the investigators identified causes contributing to 
the present shortage of teachers (3, 18, 27, 40, 45). The 
following ten causes have been identified: 


1. Low prestige of the teaching profession 

2. The present war emergency 

3. The tremendous growth of pupil population following the Second 
World War 

. Better pupil attendance 

. Dictatorship in school administration 

. Low salaries 

. Excessive loads 

. Low standards for entrance 

g. A high turnover 


10. Inadequate recruitment programs 


onan > 


Andrus found that turnover varied from school to school in 
central schools in New York State, and that the causes for a 
high turnover were closely related to the philosophy and prac- 
tices of the school. He thought that half the turnover was 
avoidable. Almost half of the teachers resigned because they 
were dissatisfied with the situation in the particular school in 
which they were teaching. Most of them did not leave the 
profession (3). Most of the investigators considered remedies 
for the present crises. Maaske presented a detailed list of such 
remedies (23). Recommendations of other investigators are 
listed in the order of frequency of mention. 


1. Higher salaries (4, 15, 17, 34, 40, 45, 49, 55)—It is difficult to 


induce young people to enter a profession unless the salaries will 
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10. 


provide a reasonable standard of living. Therefore, an honest and 
vigorous attempt needs to be made to make the teachers’ salaries 
comparable to those of other professions requiring the amount of 
training which teachers are requested to have. 


. Improved teaching conditions (2, 3, 17, 34, 40, 45, 53) 55)— 


Unless teachers have the privilege of teaching under conditions 
which challenge their best efforts, we cannot hope to enlist superior 
people in the profession. 

More adequate guidance (2, 12, 18, 26, 34, 40, 45, 53)—Ade- 
quate data now exist so that administrators in high schools and 
colleges are able to provide prospective teacher candidates with 
information regarding the profession of teaching and data concern- 
ing the need for teachers during the next decade. 


. Better recruitment programs (2, 12, 18, 26, 40, 49, 51, 53)— 


Much can be accomplished in the high school and colleges in vigor- 
ously challenging some of the best students to consider teaching as 
a possible profession. 

Expansion of conversion programs (4, 5, 53, 54)—Thirteen states 
now have conversion programs (54). These programs enable col- 
lege graduates who have either prepared for secondary-school 
teaching or have taken no teacher-training work to concentrate 
in one summer enough work to secure a safety minimum of training 
for elementary teaching. 


. Improved public-relations programs (2, 34, 53, 55)—lIt is stressed 


that the best results in terms of long-range planning and improve- 
ment of the teaching profession come from improved public rela- 
tions where the public is apprised of the present critical situation and 
asked to co-operate in its improvement. 


. More adequate scholarships (15, 49, 51)—Many promising high- 


school graduates are unable to undertake or continue with college 
work because of financial handicaps. 


. Improvement of teacher certification (43, 53)—Recommendations 


made under this heading included the limiting of the number of 
certificates issued each year in accordance with the predictions made 
four years earlier, examinations to eliminate undesirables, emer- 
gency certificates where the supply lags, and standardization of 
certificates with interstate reciprocity. 


. The wider use of the single or dual curriculum in preparing teachers 


(4, 51)—This curriculum has been experimented with in West 
Virginia, Ohio, and several other states. Teacher training under 
this type of program enables a student to prepare for both ele- 
mentary and secondary teaching. 

The training of soldiers and teachers at the same time (7)—A plan 
should be worked out to enable college students to take basic mili- 
tary training together with teacher-training work. Such men would 
be called to military service only in extreme emergency. 
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. Long-range planning (24, 56) 

. Improved methods of training (4, 16) 

. Improved methods of issuing emergency certificates (4) 
. Efforts to secure teachers of higher quality (4) 

. Development of teacher prestige-building activities (18) 
. Employment of men in spite of possible draft (21) 

. Study of sources of supply (27) 


. Expansion of the organization of Future Teachers of America 


Clubs in high schools and colleges (49) 


. Inauguration of quota bases for the training of teachers (55) 


Long reported that the small community of Gilroy, Cali- 


fornia, had been able to hold good teachers through sharply 
increased salaries and community efforts to make the teachers 
feel at home in the community (22). Givens noted that the 
proportion of our national income going for public education 
had dropped from 3.09 per cent in 1930 to 1.84 per cent in 
1950 (13). The need for high-school teachers qualified in two 
or three subjects was noted in Nebraska (31), Illinois (33), 
and Indiana (8). 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The Proposals for Teacher Education in Arkansas 


HE proposals for the improvement of teacher education 

in Arkansas made by the Fund for the Advancement 

of Education of the Ford Foundation have far-reaching 
implications—implications of importance to every person inter- 
ested in the welfare of American education. 

The Fund has advanced $85,000 for the purpose of study- 
ing the problem and developing a detailed plan. It promises 
a large sum of money to support the program in the state for a 
number of years provided the program satisfies certain require- 
ments. The plan that is developed must provide for four years 
of general education uncontaminated by anything that smacks 
of preparation for teaching. This is to be followed by a year 
of internship under a master teacher in a public school; the 
master teacher will not be connected with the college that the 
student attended. In other words, Arkansas is asked to develop 
the details of a plan, but the main outlines have already been 
decided. 

Apparently, no considerable number of Arkansas educators 
had any share in devising the project; it seems to have been 
conceived by the head of the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education and the president of the University of Arkansas 
shortly before the latter left the state. The sponsors are pro- 
posing, not an experiment, but a state-wide revolution. The 
Ford people are reported to be pushing for the immediate 
adoption of the plan, not on a pilot-plant but on a full-scale 
basis. The hope is that, after the revolution has demonstrated 
its beneficent effects in Arkansas, it will spread nation-wide. 

The sponsors of the plan probably believe that teacher- 
education curriculums have been overburdened with pedagog- 
ical material that is vague, repetitious, time-consuming, and 
ineffective. No doubt they sense the need for more effective 
use of practical experience under good supervision in the train- 
ing of the prospective teacher. Their proposal, presumably, is 
an attempt to meet certain real needs. 

The proposal deserves discussion from many points of view. 
Its similarity to the traditional scheme for the training of 
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secondary-school teachers in pre-war Prussia and other German 
states is obvious. The confusion, legal and other, that must 
result from an attempt to bring about so sudden and sweeping 
a change on a state-wide basis must be very great. The danger 
inherent in a wealthy foundation’s ignoring established agencies 
and programs and attempting to impose a ready-made plan on 
a whole state is grave. All of these points deserve discussion. 


W: SHALL pass these up for the time being to discuss an 
intrinsic weakness in the plan itself. It is based on a 
group of assumptions that are dear to the hearts of some of 
our more enthusiastic and less enlightened leaders in general 
and liberal-arts education, but are none the less fallacious. 
These are, that general education is one thing and training for 
a profession something else, that these have nothing in com- 
mon, and that the one must be completed (so far as formal 
schooling is concerned) before the other is begun. 

It is difficult to imagine a more misleading group of assump- 
tions. For most persons, including most teachers, a person’s job 
is one of the two kinds of activity that most influence his per- 
sonal living and through which he makes his greatest contribu- 
tion to society. (The other activity is his family life.) The 
practice of any profession, including that of teaching, calls not 
merely for skills learned by rote and applied by rule but for 
insight and judgments growing out of knowledge and experi- 
ence in many fields. General education is not a single uniform 
pattern of knowledge and understanding to be imposed upon all 
persons regardless of their personal qualities and interests, but 
a program for helping each person to develop his capacities to 
the fullest and to make the greatest possible contribution to 
society. Each individual’s general-education program should 
take account of his characteristics. Persons markedly differ 
from each other in their vocational and professional objectives. 
To deny the relevance of a person’s professional interests and 
aspirations to his program of general education is to fly in the 
face of experience and to conceive professional competence as a 
bag of tricks. These considerations are ignored in the Arkansas 
proposal. 

There is no doubt, at least in this writer’s mind, that in 
many teacher-education programs a good deal of time has been 

[Continued on page 8 4| 
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Books to Read 


GuitForp, J. P. Fundamental Statistics in Psychology and Education. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1950. xiv-+-633 pp. 

This is a revision of a popular and successful elementary textbook. Much 
of the material has been re-written, and the whole is somewhat expanded. 
Guilford now feels that the textbook is adapted for use in both an elementary 
and an advanced course. 

The book is written with the student in mind and is quite similar to 
Garrett’s in level of comprehensibility. It does not require more than a slight 
acquaintance with arithmetic and basic algebra on the part of the reader. It is 
easier reading than either McNemar or Peters and Van Voorhis. 

Despite some enlargement in the area of inference statistics (now 118 
pages), the emphasis is still largely on descriptive statistics, especially correla- 
tion. The textbook will be far better suited to the needs of the test constructor 
or educational psychologist than to those of the laboratory experimenter. 

It is liberally supplied with subheadings, graphs, figures, examples, and 
exercises. The step-by-step directions for most calculations, a popular feature 
of the first edition, have been retained. Appendix B contains ten useful tables, 
adequate for most psychological and educational needs. The last third of the 
book could be used as technical reference material for a course in test or 


measurement theory. 
q RosBert J.WHERRY 


Miter, Van, editor. Providing and Improving Administrative Leadership 
for America’s Schools. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1951. vi+74 pp. (Fourth Report of the National Conference of Profes- 
sors of Educational Administration). 

This report is unlike the preceding reports in that it does not grow out of the dis- 
cussion groups and general sessions of the Ithaca Conference meeting. Those meetings 
devoted much of the time to the status study which is yet to be completed . . . this report 
is made in preference to reprinting each of the previous reports separately. It represents a 
synthesis of selected materials from each of those reports along with some of the materials 
from the Ithaca Conference (page v). 

Mr. Miller, “committee of one for the preparation of the report,” has 
done a very neat job of summarizing the conclusions and of synthesizing the 
ideas which came from the first four annual meetings of the N.C.P.E.A. In 
the six brief chapters one finds all the problems which are of growing concern 
to those persons and those institutions charged with preparing educational lead- 
ers for our time. “Schools and School Administrators in Times Like These,” 
“The Nature and Technique of Leadership,” “Qualifications for Educational 
Leadership,” “Essentials in the Provision of Administrative Leaders,” “Routes 
to Improvement,” and “Research and Institutional Evaluation” are all timely 
and pertinent discussions. Here, succinctly developed and tersely but ade- 
quately stated, are concepts which might well be used as hypotheses for 
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intensive investigations which could point the way to improved training pro- 
grams. It would be most interesting to compare these concepts with those 
which have emerged from workshops of successful practicing administrators. 

Appendix A, “A Tentative Check List for Evaluating Educational Leader- 
ship,” and Appendix B, “Suggested Criteria for Evaluating the Institutional 
Program,” seem almost certainly destined for further development and wide- 
spread consideration, if not actual use. Persons prospecting for dissertation 
topics or other research projects are certain to find pay dirt in Appendix C, 
“Suggestions for Data Compilation and Research Endeavors.” 

In reading Virgil M. Rogers’ review of the 1952 yearbook of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators which appeared in the February 
issue of T'he Nation’s Schools, one cannot help but be impressed by the com- 
munity of concern found in these two distinctly separate groups. 

Harotp W. Botes 


Rapwan, Asu AL-FuToun Aumap. Old and New Forces in Egyptian Edu- 
cation. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1951. xvi-+ 
192 pp. (Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 973). 

Far from being an antiquarian or scholastic study, this book is a dynamic 
and successful attempt to evaluate the past, present, and possible future devel- 
opments in Egyptian education in the light of the democratic philosophy of 
education associated with the names of Dewey and Bode. The author, a 
former student and assistant of Mr. Bode while the latter was teaching at the 
Institute of Education in Cairo, has obviously assimilated this philosophic 
tradition thoroughly, and his skillful application of its principles illuminates 
the strengths and weaknesses of the major cultural and educational trends of 
Egypt. His treatment is made particularly meaningful by careful analysis of 
the cultural forces—economic, soeial, religious, and political—which have been 
and are still exerting material influence upon the course of Near Eastern and 
Egyptian affairs. The prospective and retrospective nature of these forces is 
pointed out with specific focus upon the educational significance of each. The 
full complexity of the social and educational problems facing modern Egypt— 
a country feudalistic until the early nineteenth century, still predominantly 
undeveloped both agriculturally and technologically, and beset with the burden 
of a dualistic system of education—is realistically set forth. Perhaps it was a 
sense of loyalty that led the author to a possible overstatement of the extent to 
which democratic forces are at work in the land of King Farouk I. 

This study is divided into three parts—“‘Assessing Egypt’s Cultural Tradi- 
tions,” “Assessing Egypt’s Educational Traditions,” and, in conclusion, “Edu- 
cation and the Future of Egypt.” Although not indexed, the study contains 
an adequate table of contents as well as an extensive bibliography. 

Luioyp WiLuiaMs 


RussELi, Davin H., anp Karp, Etra E. Reading Aids through the Grades. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1951. viii-+120 pp. 
In this little manual the authors have collected three hundred suggestions 

for things to do in the teaching of reading—things that might be classified as 
“devices” but which the authors most frequently call “activities.” These sug- 
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gested activities are presented in groups developed around grade-levels, Thus 
there are suggestions for the readiness program, the primary grades, the inter- 
mediate grades, the higher grades. Within each section Russell and Karp have 
been careful to include activities that might be utilized in various sorts of read- 
ing: developmental, recreational, work-type, study, enrichment, and remedial. 

In presenting these activities, the authors realize that they should be used 
within a framework of an acceptable philosophy of teaching and in relation to 
well-developed principles of guiding children in learning to read. In this way 
their suggested activities can be evaluated for use in the “how” of reading 
instruction. It is good that Russell and Karp recognize that, at best, their 
suggestions are only supplements, that these “activities” used at random would 
be only “busy work,” that “adaptation rather than adoption of the devices 
should be the rule” (page 5). 

For teachers who wish to read discriminatingly concerning a modern 
program in the teaching of reading, excellent bibliographies are included. 


LELanp B. Jacoss 


FEATHERSTONE, Witiiam B. A Functional Curriculum for Youth. New 
York: American Book Company, 1950. xi-++-276 pp. 

Should the curriculum for youth be planned in advance or should it grow 
out of developmental planning with youth? That is the central issue in this 
book, which defines the many areas of consideration to which curriculum 
thinkers must give attention. In his attempt to define a functional curriculum 
the author chides the profession for too much “either-or thinking” on these 
issues. To set a direction for his argument, he uses the word functional to 
convey the meaning that what a person learns must make a difference in his 
way of living as well as in the manner in which his occupational life becomes a 
part of it. Needs of youth, a phrase widely used in writing about the curric- 
ulum, is given a comprehensive treatment in this book, In it the case is made 
for a broad consideration of needs as they relate to the manner in which a 
person may come to see and understand more clearly his responsibilities as an 
individual in a free society. 

Featherstone argues that in thinking about the curriculum too much atten- 
tion has been given to each of its separate phases without due thought to the 
synthesis or total pattern of experiences which go to make up the comprehensive 
educational program provided for youth. As regards the central issue in cur- 
riculum building, the author concludes that a broad framework must be planned 
in advance in terms of the research and judgments of the people generally 
concerned. This framework must be devised in such a flexible way that devel- 
opmental planning with youth is expected as an essential element of it. Just 
where the line of demarcation between these two aspects of the planning shall 
be drawn is the problem which must be solved by each group of curriculum 
makers in its individual setting. The problem will need to be solved over 
and over again as new research and revised judgments provide new factors with 
which to reckon. There can be no formula for making the decision. Neither 
can a panacea be developed to be passed around, thus eliminating the problem 
for some people. Only as school people together with lay groups come to grips 
with the organic character of teaching as guidance in developing a consistent 
and realistic plan of life, can we hope to improve education for youth. 
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This book presents the problems and draws the issues for consideration in- 
stead of giving the answers. Herein lies its great value in educational literature. 
Joun A. RaMsEYER 


CaLirornia STATE DEPARTMENT OF Epucation. Vocational Curriculums in 
California Colleges. Sacramento, California: State Department of Educa- 
tion, 1951. vili+-40 pp. 

This publication reports investigations by faculty members of the organi- 
zation of vocational curriculums in the eleven state colleges which California 
operates through its department of education. 

Section 1, entitled “Scope of the State Colleges,” presents tables showing 
the four-year curriculums and fields of specialization offered in the various 
colleges, and data on enrollment, legal authorization, basic policy, and the 
mechanics of establishing new curriculums. 

In Section II, “Vocational Curriculums in the State Colleges,” are dis- 
cussed—specific questions which need to be considered in investigating the 
need for a curriculum and the specific materials, such as statements of cur- 
riculum objectives, which should support recommendations for the introduc- 
tion or continuance of a curriculum. 

Section III is entitled “Some Specific Curriculums in California State 
Colleges.” Descriptions of the purposes and content, together with data on 
anticipated enrollment and employment opportunities, are presented for 
curriculums in engineering, journalism, clinical-laboratory work, public 
administration, radio broadcasting, electronics and technical radio, law enforce- 
ment, and recreation. Recommendations are also included as to which of the 
colleges should teach certain curriculums and ways in which curriculums 


might be modified to meet changing conditions. anne tt: Centos 


Arnot, Curistian O., anp EverEeTT, SAMUEL, editors. Education for a 
World Society: Eleventh Yearbook of the John Dewey Society. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1951. vili+-273 pp. 

Philip P. Wiener clearly phrases the essence of the question upon which 
this volume is focused, namely, how to educate for a world society, in the fol- 
lowing statement: 

The educational problem is how to form gradually a generalized scientific attitude toward 

world problems, constantly integrated with the cultivation of humane sentiments of toler- 

ance for dissenting arguments, honesty with regard to evidence, and a genuine humility 

concerning the fallibility of the most exact theories (page 101). 


It is largely from such a point of view that the sixteen contributors to this 
book analyze the problem of increasing international understanding and sug- 
gest means of creating a democratic world society. Three realistically written 
chapters center upon the possible réles of religions, international trade, and the 
method of science in the cultivation of world peace. 

Under the general heading of “face to face relations,” several of the 
authors discuss the effects of the activities of international work camps, interna- 
tional seminars, study tours, and the international student and teacher exchange 
programs upon international understanding. 

The authors analyze the problems of using the media of mass communi- 
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cation to disseminate the information essential to the building of a free world 
society. One chapter deals specifically with the task of the schools in develop- 
ing world-mindedness. A variety of approaches by specific schools is described 
briefly but adequately. 

This book, which is written in a clear-cut style, affords the educator a 
well-rounded overview of the problems inherent in building a world society. 
It charts promising courses of action for coming to grips with these problems. 

RoBERT JEWETT 


Loomis, Cuarves P., anp BEEGLe, J. ALLAN. Rural Social Systems. New 

York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. xxvii+873 pp. 

The authors of this book have classified and interpreted rural social phe- 
nomena which have identifiable “social structure” or are “oriented by values” 
according to the Gemeinschaft-Gesellschaft concept. This constitutes an excel- 
lent contribution to the body of scientific sociological knowledge. 

The term “social systems” has been used throughout the reference for all 
such types of social phenomena. 

. it includes all systems of social interaction which are structured by either locality, 
formal organization or cultural factors; they may be major social action agencies, local 
cliques or broad religions. All of them are, however, functioning social entities in which 
individuals seek and find status, roles, rights and objectives in daily living . . . (page iii). 

The contents of the book, which include 208 figures and 74 tables, are 
presented in seven major parts, each of which gives emphasis to selected groups 
as social systems. The groups include family and informal, local, religious, 
educational, political, occupational, and rural-service. In the judgment of 
the reviewer, certain aspects of the educational, occupational, and rural-services 
agencies are not as fully developed as in the case of the other groups. 

Hundreds of related studies, specific situations, and statistics are cited 
throughout this volume to make it an excellent reference book for those inter- 
ested in sociology. The reviewer believes it to be a volume better suited for 
use as a reference in advanced study than as a textbook in an introductory 
course. In as much as many of the statistics are as of 1940 or earlier, it appears 


that in some respects the book will soon be outdated. : 
Raupu E. BENDER 


Henne, Frances; Erstep, RUTH; aND Lowrer, Auice. “A Planning Guide 
for the High School Library.” Chicago: American Library Association, 
1951. xiv-+440 pp. 

The authors state that this publication is a blueprint to be used for 
gathering and evaluating the information necessary for making plans for 
building a truly successful library program. The main emphasis in measuring 
library service is placed on the broad aspects of service to the school, and the 
publication holds value for a long-range plan of library service. 

The old method of measuring school library service in terms of the num- 
bers of books owned, circulation figures, hours of library training, kind and 
cost of furniture, and similar items, gives way to a newer evaluation based upon 
the degree to which such things are made meaningful in attaining school 
objectives. 

The book contains check lists and questionnaires classified under such 
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headings as activities and services for students, activities and services for 
teachers, general use of the library, the staff, the materials collections, budget, 
quarters, and equipment. These questions and check lists are to be used to 
form an idea of what the library is accomplishing. The last chapter contains 
summary tables to facilitate the bringing together of all data. Blank pages are 
included to be used in working out a plan for improving the library program. 

The book does not evaluate a school library in terms of “norms” or 
“thermometers” but evaluates mainly against the library’s own objectives for 
meeting school needs. However, standards set up by state and regional 
accrediting agencies are printed next to check lists. 

The “Planning Guide” is an outstanding aid in judging a library in terms 
of its service to its school and also an excellent guide for improvement of 
library programs. In addition it arouses interest and enthusiasm in building 
the kind of library program that will count in the life of the school, 


Friepa M. Heiter 


Maas, Henry S., editor. Adventure in Mental Health. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1951. xiv-+334 pp. 

The sixteen contributors to this symposium describe the development of 
psychiatric social services within the Armed Forces during the Second World 
War and show how these services strengthened various mental-health pro- 
grams. In Part I of the book, actual field experiences at typical installations 
in different branches of the Armed Forces are reported in a fashion which 
gives not only the facts but also the personal reactions of the authors to their 
military experience. Part Il, “The Upper Echelon Story,” is an account of 
the struggle to obtain appropriate military assignments and professional recog- 
nition for psychiatric social workers. The strategy by which professional or- 
ganizations of social workers secured better status for their members is 
summarized, and the story is brought up to date with a report on psychiatric 
social work in the Army today. In Part III, the implications of these military 
experiences for current civilian practice are discussed. 

The book is uneven in style and unduly repetitious, The chatty style and 
amorphous content of the memoirs in Part I suggest the subtitle: “My Life 
and Hard Times as a Psychiatric Social Worker in Uniform.” In contrast, 
Part III is trenchant and succinct. The editor’s cogent discussion of “Mental 
Health Education and Research” will be of some interest to school adminis- 
trators. This book, however, is written strictly for psychiatric social workers, 
and probably will have only a limited appeal for other professional groups. 

Anprew W. Hatpin 


Unirep Nations, DEPARTMENT oF Economic Arrairs. Measures for the 
Economic Development of Under-Developed Countries. New York: Uni- 
ted Nations, 1951. x-+108 pp. 

Most of the world’s people live in economically underdeveloped countries; 
the land they occupy has natural resources which would enable them to live 
far better if they had the equipment and know-how to use those resources 
effectively. Modern technology—commonplace in industrialized nations like 
the United States—makes much of the world’s poverty potentially unneces- 
sary. Advanced and backward countries would both benefit by transplating 
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these techniques (and the capital equipment needed to use them) to areas 
where productivity is desperately low. 

Last year, the Secretary-General of the United Nations appointed five 
experts (from India, Chile, Lebanon, Britain, and the United States) to study 
ways of raising productivity and living standards. Their conclusions reveal a 
staggering but not insoluble problem. 

The most immediate needs are for technical training—on about the level 
of county agricultural extension agents here, for land reform giving farmers 
an incentive to increase their output, and for simple agricultural equipment, 
improved seeds, and fertilizers. Capital for developing transportation, power, 
and heavy industry is needed too, but progress here must be slow—maybe a 
yearly increase of one and a half per cent in industrial production. 

Even this modest objective would demand a capital investment by the 
developed countries of better than $10,000,000,000 each year. As a starter, 
the Commission recommends establishment of an International Development 
Authority to administer grants for research, education, public-health work, 
farm credit, and rural public works. -_. 


Tapa, Hitpa, anp Exvxins, Deporan. With Focus on Human Relations. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1950. x-++229 pp. 

This book is an interesting account of how an eighth-grade teacher used 
her social-studies, literature, and guidance classes to help her pupils live 
through certain stresses and strains which they experienced in daily life. 
Focusing attention upon the peer judgment of pupils within the class, using 
the feelings, attitudes, prejudices, ideals, and opinions upon which they based 
their actions, this alert teacher was able to find, within the framework of her 
subject fields, materials which formed the background for classroom exper- 
iences in which these feelings, attitudes, prejudices, ideals, and opinions were 
put to test. 

The story related in this book is not the end result after three years of 
experimentation, but rather an unfolding of the program as it developed 
throughout the three-year period. How the teacher became sensitive to the 
needs and tensions of this group of boys and girls is graphically described in 
the earlier part of the book. How she developed units of work around these 
areas of concern is told in the description of experiences dealing with “People 
of America,” “Family Problems,” and such topics as peer and sibling relation- 
ships. 

The utter surprise, astonishment, and satisfaction of the teacher is ex- 
pressed as she relates the interesting experiences of the pupils. The classroom 
compensations, the papers written, the books read, the personal interviews, the 
changes in relationships among pupils, the insight into the feelings and atti- 
tudes of others in the group, are all convincing arguments for the kind of 
individual and group guidance which this teacher was able to develop through 
her association with the staff for Intergroup Education of Co-operating Schools. 

This is certainly a source book of ideas for any teacher. It effectively 
describes the use of subject-matter as resource materials to be used to help boys 
and girls develop greater insight into ways of dealing with matters of vital 


concern to them. Joun A. Ramsever 
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The Proposals for Teacher Education in Arkansas 
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wasted on professional courses which have not effectively served 
their purposes. A lot of water needs to be squeezed out. There 
is great need for the more efficient use of practical experience in 
the preparation of the teacher. But it by no means follows that 
we should operate on the basis of a false dichotomy between 
general and professional education. This is bad enough in train- 
ing for any profession; the nature of teaching makes it partic- 
ularly mischievous here. 

The Ford Foundation will render greater service if it will 
encourage a searching examination of existing teacher-education 
programs and sponsor a variety of carefully planned experi- 
ments looking to the improvement of their strength and the 
elimination of weaknesses. It should avoid being so naive as to 
suppose that good results are likely to come from a plan that 
puts different phases of a person’s education into compartments 
carefully insulated from each other. RHE 








